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THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER: 
A TALE OF PAST TIMES. 
-eaTeD in the baronial hall of the demesne 


given him by his master, Alfred, Duke Edrick 
was surrounded by his vassals, and, in receiv- 


ing their oaths of allegiance, he fancied him- | 


wolf even equal to the sovereign of England. 


any a Danish mother had to mourn the ef- | 
fects of his prowess—many a Danish maiden | arms, in rapture, "for the combat, but each 


had sirained her eye over the whitened shore 
expecting the return of her lover, whom the 
swords of Edrick’s followers had laid low in the 
dust. Deeds of honor had gained Edrick the 
love of his King ; and the wapentakes of Sus- 
sex were given him to reign over, 
compense for the many leagues of land which 
he had caused the Danes to relinquish. 
bosem was raised hich in exultation, on find- 
ing himself Lord of so goodly a territory—a 
territory lost by his father’s disloyalty t~ 
lLeistan, but redeemed by himself on a re- 

» his allegiance 
s hall of andience was extensive to the 
e172; it was built in all the majesty of feudal 
—it rose in ample grandeur—simple and 
nar to rned, save by the wavering trophy, the 
buabeck, or the cuiarss, intermiagled with 
the cross-bow or the glittering spear. Looks 
cf festive joy beamed in every visage, the 
mw ossail bow! passed off, and returned, till Duke 
Ldrick called on the minstrel. All then was 


Clitual @ 


hushed, as the retiring wave from the distant | 


shore, while the hoary bard sung of deeds of 
vator and of wisdom, achieved by England's 
Solon. In the midst of a crowd of warriors, 
shone, like a brilliant star, Duke Edrick’s 


daughter, on whom her father doated, and | 


considered as the step-ladder to his ambition, 
and in prospect as a sharer of his monarch’s 
bed. Imma’s form was the most beautiful that 
can be imagined ; she was fair as marble—her 
eyes were of celestial blue, lighting a face 
full of the most tender, bewitching, and ex- 
pressive languishment-——her cheeks were 
iresh-tinted by the rose blossom, but her lips 
and teeth were such asa painter might at- 
tempt to imitate, but could never realize.— 
Her hair, of clear flaxen, unadorned aod un- 
restrained, strayed over her fine and falling 
shoulders; she bent forward to the bard's 
notes, as if in admiration of his theme, but the 
harpers’s strains were far from occupying her 
thoughts. Unhappy girl! she was dwelling 
on those, which told her misery must ever be 
her portion, and how much more she thought 
her fate was to be lamented than tliat of any 
other damsel. The lay finished, the bard re- 


as some re- 


His | 
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gained his seat—the carousal again commenc- | she met a faiher’s reproachful look ; a chilly 


ed, and Duke Edrick roused his daughter .* 
€ 

| demanded, why she, alone, joined not in the 
general joy, on beholding him in the hall of 

his ancestors? Imma essayed to speak, but 

she burst into 
tears, happily unperceived by her father.— 
Again the bard was inspired—he struck a pre- 
they seized their 


| vacuity by a loud and deep reproach. 


her words were inarticulate ; 


lude which enchanted all; 


tongue was silent,; and all was. hushed, save 


| the repressed clank of armor, as the Knights 
The hoary musician's 
| cheek was flushed with a hectic flush; a holy 


| regained their seats. 


inspiration gave a fire to his eye ; and while 
his fingers struck the chords of his harp, he 


sung the praise of the chieftain’s danghter— 


| 

| 4 7 

he sang the praise of Imma— 

“Pair as chaste, as chaste as fair,” 

| At such a congratulation, she rose, in virgin 
ditlidence, and thanked him, though in a voice 
checked with sols; and, overcome by the 
praises of her father, she cast her eyes fear- 
fully round the hall, and sunk sense ‘less into 
his arms, 
ing her, and the timid Imma was ascribing the 

| acuteness of her feelings to some omnions 

) cause Ls hich, in those days of superstition, 

haante 

| 


the hall from which Imma had withdrawn her 
sight; it broke out, asthough the foeman had 
them in bistoils. As the smoke of battle rolls 


on im destruction—as the dust of the war-horse | 


approaches nearer and nearer still—so come | 
| if he can.’ 


discontent to Duke Edrick’s 
exclaimed Lord 


the sounds of 
seat. “I heed thee not,” 
Hildebrande, in a voice above the din; “I tell 


no longer chaste as fair—she is wanton!” — 


At such a charge, again were murmurs loud 
and deep; 
audience. A hundred helmets shook, a hund- 
red swords left their scabbards, but Lord Hii- 
debrande again exclaimed, aloud, “By the 
Holy Ghost she’s false; Imma has cisgraced 
“Proud Hildebrande, thou liest,” 
| exclaimed Childe Edmund: the storm of pas- 

sion shook his heaving frame—he snatched 
off his grqave, it whirled in the air, and strik- 
ing the pe a. of Imma, who took the pledge 
and demanding the ordeal, swore to prove the 
charge. The affrighted Imma now raised 
herself, in conscious innocence ; she indig- 
nantly threw back those tresses which would 
have hid her face; she would have defended 
with an undaunted eye, her character, but 


her sex.” 


While t¥e stern Fdrick was chid- | 


d, occasionally, the strongest mind,) | 


1 confusion of se unds arose from that part of | : 7 
| the Lady Imma rush into the arms of a map, 


| who wore the scarf that now Childe Edmund 











<--> sesso 


they poured through the hall of | trembled with passion, aud h 


paleness overspread her, and #.¢ bent like a 
lilly in a storm, into the arms of Childe Ed- 
mand, 

When Lady.imma awoke from Ket fe" ¢, 
every thing bore a dreadful vilence ; ‘in 5 .jn 
she attempted to raise herself from her couch, 
her limbs appeared paral) her 
hand to her head, her brain was maddening; 
it is true, a refreshing breeze burst in upon 
her from the open casement, yg it lasted but 
a moment; a hotter glow succeeded, and 
threatened to check all respiration; she gaz- 
ed wildly around her; she paused, to Mink. 
but yet seemed fearful of recalling remem- 
brance ; she put her finger on the bloog-burst- 
ing lids of her eyes, di stended with fever ;— 
she pored over, unconscionsly, the storied 
painting, which the last rays of a setting sun 
emblazoned and reflected from the bay win- 
dow ; and a conviction of what was to happen 
dawni\,j in her mind, she endeavored to shut 
out its reality: she shrunk into hevself—-a 
frightful slumber steeped her faculties in mis- 
ery, and tertured her diseased imagination. 

Such a charee as Lord Hildebrande’s was 
not to be made withimpunity. When the first 
storms of indignation were over, he was al- 
lowed to speak, as follows :—*Returning last, 
on the eve of St. Francis, from a border post, 
Lentered a dingle in the forest ;.there | saw 


i 
zed; she put 


wears. Lam not mad—lI am Lord Edrick’s 
friend: I pledge my. ‘If for the truth of what 
I utter, an | let her disi yal Kuight defend her 
In saying this,each warrior slunk 
away, to see the decisio yn by mutual combat. 
Fearful that violent emotions might rack 


thee to thy teeth, and I'll tell it all who'll | the bosom of the gentle Imma, Edmund left 


' 
hear, Duke Edrick is deceived, and Imma is | 


the hall to seek her; love is seldom accom- 
panied by prudence, or he had never sought 
a secret interview. Now Baron Edrickl 
ifemity, 
to sacrifice both te his revenge. From the 
maidens of her house, Childe L:dmund learned 
imma was in her \s he was the 
cause of the indignity whic! ‘debrande had 
offered ber, he dared notsul ect herto another 
by entering the castle ; he, therefore, 
not,.and, becoming a prey to the acutest an- 
guish, he wand out the dwelling, un- 
conscious where he bent his steps. Childe 
Edmund, as he was called, had long loved the 
gentle Imma, and, ere she was aware, she re- 
turned ins love : they feared it was impossi- 
ble they could ever be united, bat there was 
such a luxury in even their cheered hepes, 
that they rather chose to engourage 


the 


*sworc, 


chaml r. 


saw her 


ered a: 
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attachment, accompanied with future misery, 
than to call upon the resources of seuse and 
reason, and to use that fortitude which teaches 
us to endure misfortune patiently. Childe 
i:dmund was merely the proteyce of Duke Ed- 
rick, and, without a single quartering of no- 
bility in his shield, had been ever viewed 
with contempt by Lord Hildebrande, as a pro- 
iected vassal : this vassal bad, however, been 
preferred to him by the Lady linma, and he 
swore to be his ruin, by bell, book and candle. 

Love. in those days, had no employment, 
save to chide the time with sighs and excla- 
mations; for the life of a murderer was sac- 
red, on being proved able to read and write ; 
these attainments were not presumed to be 
those of females; aud a lady was deemed a 
prodigy who was enabled, by her pen, to 
carry on a correspondence. No pert cham- 
ber maid was then the conveyor of a biilet- 
dour. Thus Immaand Childe Edmand were 
obliged to vent their complaints to the air, to 
themselves, or to inanimate things, without 
consolation, and without pity. ‘My father,” 
said the unfortunate Imma, “believes me guil- 
ty, but lam not, and Edmund knows | am in- 
nocent: and oh! my dear mother. look down 
from heaven, pity your poor child, and shield 
her from despair.” 

The following morning, Imma arose unre- 
freshed from her couch ; she walked as one 
whose soul was fled, but whose body was 
doomed to wander in unconsciousness : it was 
yet but twilight, and the spear and the lance 
trembled in the cold air; seon the gn pds pa- 
raded in a quicker step on their posts, and, at 
length, all was bustle and animation. She had 
waiked on the battlements, and, seated lke 
the genius of suspense, her tresses spreading 
in the wanton air, she started at the sound of 
the bugle ; the chain of the draw-bridge rat- 
tles—the portcullis rises, and au host of armed 
men pour from the keep, and form a proces- 
sion. Childe Edmund is preceded by a page, 
who bears his favor of azure blue; a lover 
gazes towards the castle—le scems to breathe 
a sigh towards her ; a train accompanies him, 
and Lord Hildebrande, who, seated on a white 
charger, seems conscious of victory ; they are 
followed by the herald at arms. 

This appearance of knightly combat dark- 
ens her vision—“He is going,” she cries, “‘to 
sacrifice himself! and for me :” she uttered a 
scream, and fell, unheeded, on the terrace.— 
Ii-fated maid! thy sufferings are, indeed, 
acute; if this be the punishment of presumed 
guilt, what ought to be that of conscious de- 
pravity ? They had met, it is true,clandestinely, 
but angels might have been present at the in- 
terview; they met but to breathe vows of 
constancy, and to indulge in mutual sorrow 
dearer to them than all the jocund hours 
mirth. On returning to a sense of feeling, 
she crawled to her chamber, revived by the 
blood which flowed from a wound she had met 
with in falling; the cut she received in he 
temple was healed by a domestic, but @ 
wounded heart rejected all mortal medicing; 
and her attendants, apprehensive of her fading 
reason, were fain to let her pursue her incli- 
nation. To paint her agonics of suspense, 

pppire ip which was engagc¢ 
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she loved, is impossible—it was indeed in- 
tense. At length, the sound of music pro- 
claimed all was over—that the dreadful truth 
must soon be known. They play a mournful 
theme, and she rushes forward to behold the 
cause. ‘The procession is only to be seenever 
and anon in the distance, now lost among the 
hills, and now again emerging nearer sight. 
On a carriage, she, at length perceives the 
stiffened corpse of one. Oh! the virgm, the 
blue scarf is wrapped round his body. An 
hysteric laugh bursts from her, as she runs to 
meet it: it is not her lover’s form she»would 
clasp, but, with wounds staunched by the tro- 
phy of love, Lord Hildebrande’s ; a victim to 
his own evil passions, who, dying, contessed 
the guilty assertions of falsehood. Even this 
would not have procured the consent of Lord 
Edrick, to give his daughter to Childe Ed- 
mund, had he not received letters from his 
King, inviting him to bis marriage banquet, 
aod declaring Edmund his relative. Childe 
Edmund then, by royal command, wedded the 
lovely Imma: the bard’s song was once 
more heard in the hall, and the Radsie spoil- 
ed not their delight. 


. FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


* BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAIT.” 


NEW-YORK, 

Mr. Editor, 

I went to London once and while |] was there, | 
frequently amused myself by observing the peculiar- 
ities of character that mark the different classes of 
people in that vast city. 1 used to take my stand at 
Hyde Park Corner, and when I saw a fellow coming 
along with a prodigious a swing of the bo- 
dy, a sort of aroil from sidet e of the whole cur- 
case, | concluded at once that he was a Jack Pod- 
ding, at head, a coward at heart, and a foel all orer. 
When I saw a modest unassuming man pass, and in a 
mild and gentlemanly manner, give way to a lady or 
an older gentleman thau himself, | would have been 
willing to bet teu pounds, that le was a man of sense, 
and probably high in office and of considerable con- 
sequence in the world. Why, sir! Charles Fox never 
dressed bulfso well in the House of Commons, as our 
dandies of Broadway, whom nobody knows or cares 
for, and who might just 2s well, es to the notice the 
world takes of them, wear an old Lut as a new one. 


‘When I saw @ man obligingly help a ciild over agut- 


ter, “that’s a clever-fellow at heart,” said I—but 
when I saw «nother push a poor ragged little devil 
iuto the middle of the street because be was a little in 
his way ; | concluded at once the wreteh was a 
money lender. Ly contemplating characters in this 
way | became a considcrable adept in human nature 
and was highly amused to observe the passions and 
feelings that actuated the different peeple | met with. 
Among the rest | was moved to watch the character 
of a fellow, called a Tythingman—I believe you have 
had people of the same description im your town to 
Yevent people from the heinous crime of taking an 


Jeasting on Sunday in a gig or one horse chaise, &c. 


Now this fellow, looked as if he was made on pur- 
pose, and born for a fythingman. He had a little, 
mean, pimping, rascclly, flat, unmeaning counte- 
nance. ‘Nature would make a million such,” and 
ashamed of them, when she had done. lL.ittle sim- 
light blue eyes—dirty yellow hair and eyebrows, 
Hot a line of honor, generosity, or feeling in his whole 
countenance, and witha] such a cowardly hang-dog 
look as I never saw stamped upon a man before. He 
did not dare to speak impertinently to a man that he 
thought kgew any thing, but to a poor, ignorant fel- 
low, that he knew could not pay 


thrashing him, he would bluster a bull-dog. 









He went pimping about the streets and ifhe sawe 
little boy driving a hoop and meanly dressed, he 
would take the hoop away break it and cuff the boy’s 
ears, but if the lad was dressed as if his parents were 
wealthy, the boy might drive hoop and drive him too 
almost He would go peeping among the little apple. 
shops ofa parcel of poor old women, and fine them 
for selling apples or chesnuts contrary to the statute 
in that case made and provided.* Buta rich retailer 
in the heart of the town may keep his shop open til! 
twelve o’clock on Sunday evening if he choose to, be- 
cause my gentleman was afraid he might use his influ- 
ence to turn him out of place. Before his superiors 
you would think him a saint,—but in the dark, sir, he 
was uot soanindful of his p’s-&-a’s as the saying is. 
He used to be stationed in that part of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre appropriated to females of loose charac- 
ter, and I have peeped through the partition, sir, and 
seen him sitting very snugly hctween two girls of the 
town ealeng chesnute out of their polluted hands, but 
that was very well you know, sir, because he thought 
nobody saw ut that he cared for. 

Yours, sir, TWIG’EM. 


* 3d William and Mary, see Coke upon Littleton. 
Book Ild. cap. 4—p. 271-2. 








From the London Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1818. 
THE MAD HOUSE. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


I TRAVELLED the road from Paris to Charenton, 
and, arriving at the hospital, Monsieur C gratifi- 
ed my desire of inspecting an establishment which he 
governs With a zeal worthy of the highest eulogium. 


“Madness,” said he,as we traversed the first court, 
‘Gs, when well considered, only an excessive deve- 
lopement of the vices, the caprice, and the follies, 
Wich exist in society. The world presents an inf- 
nité number of species, which may, however, be clas- 
sed under three heads—phrenzy, mania, and tmbe- 
cility. To the first belong all the violent passions, 
and the numerous family of vices, crimes, and exces- 
set, which they produce; in the second, may be 





ranged the most prejudicial effects, and most marked 


follies ; the third comprehends the innumerable va- 
rieties of this malady of the human mind, which re- 
duces man tothe state of a plant; from whence it 
arises, (said the doctor, laughing,) that society is 
sometimes compared to a platie-band.” 

We approached the quarters of the furious, whose 
howlings redoubled when they saw us through the 
bars of their cells. I stopped tor 4 moment to look 
at a man of an attenuating form, whose looks were 
mote wicked than fierce, and who menaced us with 
a smile; whose cruel expression could never be imi- 
tated, except by the first of our tragedians, [Talma.} 
“This wretch,” [The Marquis de Sade.] said our 
guide, ‘isa man of distinguished birth, to whom na- 
ture gave the heart of a tiger, and the genius of an 
ape; the days of his youth were marked by crimes, 
which he dared publicly to apologize for in more ad- 
vanced years. As a punishment, he was deprived of 
the power of doing mischief; he bec: ad, and, 
for want of other victims, it is now ©. himself that 
he vents hisfury. His existence accuses the justice 
of the laws; his madness has avenged the public 
motale.”” We speedily left this miscreant, who took 
leave of us with this chariteble warning—‘*Make 
yourselves easy ! | will take upon myself the trouble 
of having you flayed alive.” 

His neighbor did not appear less agitated, though 
more an object of commisseration. He articulated 
in 4 low voice, phrases without connection ; the bur- 
then of which, however, was, the words *‘wife,” “*ri- 
ral?’ and *‘false toupee.” This last word figured so 
singularly in his tragical plaints, tnat 1 requested an 
explanation of it from the doctor. “There is, im 
truths? said he, “something ne risible, if notin the 
misfortune of this rman, at least in the cause of 
it. He is very ugly, as you see, but be was also very 
rich ; and therefore it was not astonishing that he 
matried a very handsome woman, of @ rank above 
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hisown. Naturally jealous, the levity of his wife 

furnished him with frequent occasions me me way 

to this failing. He had, or fancied he had, a +a 
young man on whom nature has prodigally bestowed 
every physical advantage, ex on head ; some 
parts of which were so ill provided with hair, that he 
was obliged to have recourse to the industrious hand 
of Harmand, or Michalong. In a word, he wore 
those fragments of a peruke known by the name of 
“mouches.”” 1 will not tell you how, or in what 
place, this suspicious husband found the sample of a 
coiffure, which disturbed bim so much respecting his 
own; but from this noment hell was in his head, his 
jealousy became a delirium, and his reason evaporat- 
ed in the most furious paroxysms. The very sight 
of a woman raises him to a pitch of rage, of which it 
is difficult to form an idea.”” It was impossible for 
me to support the sight of these torments, and we en- 
tered the quarter of the maniacs; some of whom 
Monsieur C described as Le passed their 
chambers. 

“This one,”’ said he, pointing out a man who walk- 
ed backward and forward, with a speaking-trumpet 
of paste-board in his hand, “was the captain of a 
privateer; after a brilliant ecruize +> was taken in 
sight of port, with all his prize-money, by a frigate, 
which he fought for two hours with the greatest in- 
trepidity. This misfortune deprived him of his rea- 
son; he believes he is stillon board his vessel, en- 
waged in the combat that was so fatal to him ; and he 
culls out incessantly, ‘Fire the Magazine.” 

The chamber adjoining was grotesquely ornament- 
ed with strips of tinsel, and was occupied by poor T. 
whom! knew formerly in society, attacked by a ma- 
nia of a different kind, and much more ridiculous,— 
When he passed for a reasonable being, he was per- 
suaded that tlhe soul of man resided in his heel; and 
that dancing, in which he excelled, was, of all per- 
fections, the one that brought us nearest the Divinity! 
At present, he believes himself ambassador of the 
Gieut Mogul ; adorned with ribands of all colors, he 
pleases bimeelf with bis chimerical grandeur, and gave 
audienee in bis cell at Charenton, with a dignity very 
amesing, and not altogether without model. What 
would he gain by being cured? He is no longer of 
an age for dancing, and with the return of reason 
would lose his embassy. 

A little farther on dwelt a philosopher, who became 
mad from frequently repeating, on bis own person, 
the experiments of Spallanzani upon frogs. His 
lodging place communicated with that of an old com- 
mentator, whose reason was extinguished in profound 
researches to discover whether tae ancients wore pe- 
rukes. 

‘Their neighbor was the footman of a man of quali- 
ty, whose brain got out of order, because he was not 
admitted to the honor of a place behind the carriage 
of his master on a day of ceremony. 

In passing across a corridor, to go to the quarter of 
the women, we saw a maniac on whom they were 
putting the straight waistcoat—That man,” said 
Monsteur C. “‘was formerly a satirical writer; that 
trade is not without danger, and people in anger do 
not always look where they strike. Im the last as- 
sault be hed to sustam, his head came in contact 
with a cudgel, and moral alienation was the conse- 
quence ; since he is mad, he has changed characters : 
he no longer writcs against any one, but wishes to 
cudgel every body.” | 

Madness, among the women confined in this place, 
appeared to me to have, as a society, two characters 
very distinct—love and vanily. 

The first we visited was a species of unt Aurora,* 
whose brain had been bewildered by melancholy ro- 
mances. Seated on the foot of her bed, an old gui- 
tar, without strings, in her hand, she beiieved herself 
on tie banks of « torrent, or the point of a rock ; and 
thrilled, with an almost extinguished voice, a song, { 
in which the “*Bird of Night,”’ and the ** Wind of the 
esert” were not forgotton. 

This maniac had, as a neighbor, a young girl, 
hose misfortunes interested me still more deeply. 
bandoned by an unfaithful lover, the evening of the 
Hay fixed for her marriage, her heart was ken 
by mortification, and the loss of reason kindly restor- 
d the picasing illusions which she had lost. 
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I expressed the astonishment I felt at seeing in that 
place, a woman who exhibited no other mark of mad- 
ness than that of believing herself thirty years younger 
than she really was; smiling graciously at all the 


young men, and being convinced that no one could | 


see her without falling in love with her. “If these 
are proofs of madness,” said I, “‘where could we find 
room to lodge all who are afflicted in the same man- 
ner ?”” 

I stopped a moment to behold a woman, whose 
madness is directly rae me to the cause that pro- 
dueed it. This lady, deprived of her reason by an 
excess of mystic devotion, now experienced a deli- 
rium of a very different nature ; it is impossible to 
divine to what suggessions she owes the ideas and 
images that necessarily present themselves to her 
mind, for the first time, and which she announces in 
a language she could never have had an Spportunity 
of hearing. 

I was informed that Monsieur C. had sought, in 
concerts and scenic exhibitions, executed by his pa- 
tients, a means of operating or preparing their cure. 
I witnessed this double experiment; but it did not 
appear to me that he had any just grounds for the 
hopes of success, which he still appears to entertain. 

returned to Paris to dine, and passed the eveniag 
in a very brilliant assembly, where I continued my 
remarks on fools, almost without perceiving that I had 
changed the place of observation. 


* The French play of Ma Tante Aurore. 
— 


SMOLLET’S TOMB. 


SitvaTep on the banks of the Arno, between 
Leghorn and Pisa, in the most romantic spot that 
even the vivid imagination of an Italian could 
select, rises the tomb of our countryman Smollett, 
the author of Roderick Random, ke. It is of a 
plain octagonal form, about thirty feet in height 
and six feet in diameter at the base, which forms 
an apartment, to which there are three doors. The 
English who visit it from the port of Leghorn, 
have erected a plain marble table, surrounded by 
stone seats within ; and scarce a vessel arrives, but 
the officers and crews pay a visit to Smollett’s tomb, 
and do homage to his memory in sacrifices of the 
most generous * lachryme christi” wine. 

It is worthy of remark, that the tomb is covered 
with laurel, so that scarce a stone can be seen, and 
it is even bound up to clear the entrance at the 
doors. 


The laurel grows wild in al] parts of Tuscany, and 
the homage of friends has planted many a slip on 
the tomb of departed genifs. Four marble slabs are 
placed inside, with suitable inscriptions in the Itel- 
mn, Latin, Greek, and English languages. The 
Italian runs thus :— 


Stranger! respect the name of Tostas Smouverr, 
An Englishman, 
A man of letters and playful genius ; 
"He died 
Contented in Tuscany. 
His soul 


Requires your prayers J. B. 


Iie knew every thing—he loved every one. 


and 


Present ages, * 


His works merit a place by the side 
of 
Boccaccio. al 
Rray for his soul 


A tt at 


| 





Familiar with past | 
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The Greek inscription has bezn thus translated ; I 
am not competent to say but a better may be 


given :— 


Here Smollett rests, 
A citizen of the world, 
A Xenophon and an Hippocrates, 
A Terence and a Boccaccio. 
If he had 
A native country, it was this ; 
For here 
He chose to die: 
Lwac his friend 
J. PALLIONETTA, 


THE ENGLISH INSCRIPTION. 
‘* Patria cara carier liberta.”’ 


The great historian of his day, 

Who rivall’d all but HUME below, 
Thou tread’st upon his lowly clay ; 
Then lét thy tears of rapture flow. 
The first of novelists he shone, 

The first of moralists was he, 

Who Nature’s pencil waved alone, 
And painted man as he should be. 
Dumbarton’s vale in life’s gay prime 
Cherish’d this blossom of the North, 


Italia’s sweet and favoured clime 
Eushrines in death the man of worth. 
J. H. B. 


There is much merit in the latter composition : It 
has evidently been written by a Scotchman. The 
Factory at latuss know not who placed the slab, 
except that it was some person who brought it from 
Florence ; the initials J. H. B. | have heard inter- 
preted James Hay Beattie. I believe the Dector 
never was in Italy ; whether he ever. wrote such an 
inscription, I cannot pretend to say. This little ag- 
count may nol be uninteresting to your readers. 

J. M. 

Literary Gazette, Sept. 1818. 








ESS 
MARRIED, 

In Boston.—Mr. Uoratio G. Snow, merchant, to 
Miss* Fliza Hall.—Mr. Nathaniel Nottage, to Mrs. 
Harriot Witherbee.—Jonathan Welles, Fsq. to Miss 
Jerusha Welles, both of Gladenburg, Conn. 

Charlestown.—Mr. Phineas L. Underwood, to 
Miss Hannah Southack. 








DIED, 
In Bosion:—Mr. Stephen Woods, aged 37.-—Mr. 


Jonathan J. Mitchell, a native of England, aged 41. 

—Mrs. Hannah, consort of Mr. William Burton, ag- 
, ed 46.—Mrs. Mary Smith, aged 40. 

LATIN. 


—_--———— 


BOSTON THEATRE. 

ON MONDAY EVENING, DEC. 21, 
Will be performed Shakespeare’s tragedy, calicet 
RICHARD THE THIRD. 
Richard, - - - Mec. WALLACK. 
To which will be added the five vf 
LOVE ALAMOL2L.. 






















CABINET OF 


—_—_—— 


APOLLO. 





FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 





DEAR WOMAN. 


DEAR woman I Jove thee,—! love to behold 

Thy white polished neck znd thy ringlets of gold, 

I love to gaze at thee, when love fills thine eve, 

And drawsifrom thy bosom the soft swelling sigh. 

Dear woman I love thee,—I Jove that soft heart, 

That at every throb can a feeling impart, 

‘lo my own, as beneath thy white bosom its swell, 

Denotes more of feeling than language can tell. 

Dear womAn I love thee—when thou bendest thine ear 

To the story of pity, and I see the bright tear 

Stealing softly and sweetly and wantoning slow 

Down thy pure rosy cheek to thy bosom of snow. 

Dear woman ] love thee,when entwined in thine arms 

§ sweet infant reposes, with all the fair charnis 

Of its mother, impressed on its innocent form, 

While it dreams not of danger, nor dreads the loud 

storm. 

Dear woman I leve thee, when misery pours 

In bitterness o’er thee, and adversity roars, 

(Like the waves of the ocean which ceaselessly roll) 

O’er the man who is nearest and dearest thy soul. 

Dear woman I love thee—may poverty never, 

With its cold, griping fingers be able to sever 

The MAN of thy heart, from that soft tender breast, 

‘That affords him bis happiness, shelter and rest. 
ADRIAN. 

—_——~ 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 





Mr. Editor, 

Wuen writers find no other seurce, whereby to 
wuuse their readers,than borrowing from the works of 
others, common justice requiresdhat they givecredit for 
ihe sentiments thus taken; but when we see a writer 
guilty of such palpatde plagiarism, as appeared in the 
last Magazine, over the signature of **Orea,”’ headed 
** On the effects of Religion,” and published as orrgi- 
nal, a sense of decency ; and regard to the author thus 
injured, forbids its being passed over unnoticed. As 
‘-Orea” js totally unknown to the writer of this, no 
personal motive of course could induce these remarks 
but that they are founded in fruth, is now to be 
proved, and bettcr proof we think cannot be adduc- 
ed, than that the lines referred to, are found in Burns’ 
works, page 190 in a letter toa friend, thus—I know 
‘not whether | have ever sent you the following 
“‘Iiwes, or if you have ever seen them, but it is one of 
‘‘my favorite quotations, which | keep constantly by 
‘‘me, in my progress through life, in the langaaye of 
“the book of Job—‘Against the Day of Battle and of 
“+ *War’—spoken of Keligion :” 
‘oT js this my friend that streaks our morning bright.* 


To show how far *‘Orea”’ has aitered the last part 
of the piece for the better, I send you a copy,of the 
piece entire :— 

*‘For let the witling argue a’: he can, 

It is RELIGION still, that makes the man, 

Tis this my friend, that streaks our morning bright, 
*Tis ‘his, that gilds the horrors of the night, 

When wealth forsakes us, and when friends are few, 
When friends are faithless, or when foes pursue, 
*Tis this, that wards the blow, or stills the smart, 
Disarms affliction, or repels its dart, 

Within its breast bids purest raptures rise, 

Bids smiling conscience spread her cloudless skies, 
When the storm thickens, and the thunder rolls, 
When the earth trembles to the affrighted poles, 
The virtuous mind, nor doubts nor {cars assail, 

For storms are zephyrs, or a gentler gale, 

And when disease, obstructs the lab’ring breath, 
When the heart sickens, and each pulse is death, 
E’en then religion shall sustain the just, 

Grace their last moments, nor dissert their dust.” 


We hope for the credit of American literature, that 
these petty plagiarisms will be rare.—ars. 


* See last Magazine. 





SELECTED. 


THE INN-KEEPER AND THE BEAR. 


An artist famous in his line, 

Once undertook to paint a sign, 

To please the landlord of an inn, 

Who cared for merit not a pin! 

A bear was fix’d on,—not indeed 

A very flattering quadruped, 

For that was thought of no concern, 

Because the Jandlord’s saving turn 

Was.found to mix with all his views, 

From cheer sign-painting to the muse. 

The fact was this,—his bighest aim 

Was for the Shortest cut to fame. 

**Paint it without a chain,” said he, 

*"P will do as wel] as with ; for me, 

All I regard about the sign, 

Is, that you'll paint it cheap and fine /”” 
To work the painter went with care, 

And sketch’d almost a living bear, 

In color, shape, and look complete, 

In all its parts, from head to feet. 

But mark the issue,—Soon next day 

It rain’d—the bear was wash’d away! 

**Zounds,”’ cried the landlord, in a rege, 

‘Did not Sir Brush with me engege 

To grace my sign-post with a bear, 


Which now is gone, the Lord knows where !”” 


A wag, who heard this pithy strain, 
Replied, “it should have had a chain, 
And then Pll warrant you, mine host, 
The bear would still have kept his post, 
And not, as now, have slipt his tether, 
Because *iwas merely rainy weather !”’ 
“Fellow,” cries Spiggot, anger’d still, 
“Since you pretend to so much skill, 
What is it that your chain implies, 


Which should secure the painted prize ?°— 


“Pil tell you,” says the joker—‘Pray, 
Your Painter may return this way ; 
Bid him to oil the Bear,—and theun— 
Bruin will not escupe again !” 


SONG. 
From the French of Fiorain. 


THE pleasures of Love in a moment fly, 
The torments of Love endure till we aie ; 


For Sylvia with all once so dear did | part— 
She left me, and gave to another her heart. 
The pleasures of Love but a u.oment endure: 


The torments of Love admit of uo cure. 
So sure as this stream shal] softly flow 


To meet the clear rive®Which glides below ; 
So sure shall | love thee—said Sylvia to me: 
The stream still fows—but changed is she, 


The pleasures of Love in a moment fly : 
The torments of Love endure till we die. 


THE TYROLESE GIRL, 


Written after the French Invasion of the Tyrol. 


You would not wander, (had you seen 
In happier days our fields of green, 

Our mountains, skies, and lucid streams, 
Like colorings of the poet’s dreams)— 
You would not wonder I should grieve 
Those scenes of loveliness to leave. 


Ob, never shal] I see on earth 

A land like this that gave me birth, 

Or hearts so Kjpd, so brave, so true, 

As those my blitsful youth once knew : 
Yet virtué, valor, could not save— 

And those hearts slumber in the grave. 
With tempest-roar, with lightning-fiame, 
The tyrant and his myriads came— 
They laid our peaceful valleys waste, 


Her sons with chains would have disgraced 


How fought the Tyrolese—how fell— 
Stranger! the tale is known too welt. 
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But never, never can you know 

The deep, the agonizing woe 

We felt, when man could do no more~- 
When freedom cied, and all was o’er ! 
God of our fathers! in that hour 
Warred not with us thy mighty power. 


No! you could ne’er retrace this scene 
For what it had so lately been— 

The ruined cot, the untilled ground, 
Ali—all—so desolate around | 
No minstre] wanders through the vale, 
No voice floats on the evening gale. 

It was so different !—at this hour, 
Resting in some shadowy bower, 

We listened—with what anxious ear! 
The homeward mountain-horn to hear, 
And watched the crimson setting sun. 
For then our evening dance begun. 
The spot our feet once careless prest, 
Oh slumber there in endless rest 

The maidens’ hope, the matron’s pride-~ 
The Youth who for his country died ! 
Since then is al] a desert grown, 

And I remain alone, alone. 
Companion: friends, forever dear ! 

No longer ye inhabit here— 

Yet wonder not that I should grieve 
Those scenes of loveliness to leave, 
For never shall I see on earth 

A land like this that gave me birth. 






AMUSEMENT. 


Dvnine a very hard frost, a lady reproving 
agenileman for swearing, advised him (o leave 
it off, saying it was a very bad habit. ‘True 
madam, replied he, but at present it is teo 
cold-to think of parting with any habit, be it 
ever so bad. 

An author, after reading a play to Feote, 
was told that it would not do, by any means. 
I wish, sir, said the writer, you con!d advise 
me what is best to do with it. That I can, 
said the manager, blot out one 
the other. 











ey 


‘t, and bura 


Philip of Macedon being on the Spartan 
frontier, wrole to the citizens to knew if be 
should come as a friend or an enemy? Thy 


laconic answer was ncither. 

When Dr. Johnson was exasperated by con- 
tradiction, he was apt-to treat his opponents 
with foo much acrimony ; as, “Sir, you don’t 
see your way through that question—Sir, you 
talk the language of ignorance, &c.”” On Dr, 
Maxwell observing to him, that a certain gen- 
tleman had remained silent the whole even- 
ing, in the midst ofa very brilliant and learn- 
ed society, “Sir, (said he) the conversation 
overflowed and drowned him. 

Cicero was meanly born—the mother of 
Meteilus was dissolute. The latter saying to 
the former, can you tell your father’s name? 
—Cicero answered, can your mother tell 
your's? 

A person haying bought a very fine felt 
hat, a young beau thinking to disgrace him, 
told him, he scorned to keep company with 
such wool-headed fellows. Sir, answered he, 
you disparage your own judgement, for, what- 
ever you think, my hat is as good a beaver as 
ever was felt. 


== ————————————————aEaESSSSSSEE 
Q@- Printing neatly executed on satin for 

Ladies’ Indispensibles, Work-Boxes, &c. at 

the Magazine Otlice,—Where all other kinds 


} of Printing will be executed at short notice. 
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